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A  SIMI-MONTNIY  KirORT  ON  NIW  Dl  VILORMINYS, 
TRINDS,  IDIAS.  AND  RISIARCN  IN  lOWCATION 


Government 


A  verdict  on  income  tax  dcdnctions,  handed 
down  last  month  by  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  did  not  excuse  Mrs.  Nora  Payne  Hill,  a  Danville 
(Va.)  teacher,  from  paying  taxes  on  $239.50  spent  for 
professional  training  at  summer  school.  In  her  suit 
(filed  more  than  a  year  ago),  Mrs.  Hill  maintained  that 
the  expenditure  was  not  a  “personal  expense,”  as  held 
by  the  Government,  but  an  “investment”  in  obtaining  a 
higher  professional  standard  which  was  necessary  for 
renewal  of  her  teaching  certificate.  But  in  the  decision 
(which  the  plaintiff  plans  to  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court,  incidentally),  the  judge  ruled  that  income  tax 
must  be  paid  on  the  amount  as  Mrs.  Hill  could  have 
chosen  an  alternative  method  of  renewing  her  license 
which  would  have  involved  no  expense. 

Busy  clarifying  rules  on  GI  schooling. 

the  Veterans  Administration  has  yet  to  explain  the  status 
of  ex-servicemen  who,  after  completing  undergraduate 
courses,  wish  to  work  for  an  advanced  degree.  A  new 
regulation  issued  last  month  (during  a  flurry  of  changes) 
requires  veterans  who  have  completed  or  discontinued 
one  course  of  study  to  submit  complete  justification  that 
further  training  is  essential  to  their  employment  if  they 
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are  to  continue  studies  under  the  GI  bill.  Should  the  rul¬ 
ing  be  interpreted  literally,  a  veteran  would  have  to  prove 
that  an  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  is  necessary  for  a  job  in  his  chosen 
field — evidence  that  would  be  difficult  for  many  to  ob¬ 
tain.  However,  the  curb  will  prevent  “course  hopping,” 
use  of  the  GI  bill  as  unemployment  insurance  and  other 
malpractices,  the  VA  believes. 

One  error  in  the  new  regulations  has  been  corrected. 
Originally  scheduled  to  cover  fall  enrollments,  the  re¬ 
vised  rules  will  not  take  effect  until  November  1.  By 
that  time,  veterans  who  are  taking  various  types  of  seem¬ 
ingly  avocational  courses  (dancing,  photography,  glider, 
bar-tending,  etc.)  must  submit  complete  justification  that 
the  training  is  for  vocational  purposes.  After  that  time, 
veterans  who  change  courses  or  schools,  or  who  re-enter  a 
course  they  once  dropped,  must  provide  proof  that  the 
training  fulfills  a  vocational  objective.  All  certificates  of 
eligibility  awarded  from  now  on  will  be  good  only  for  a 
specific  course  and  school. 

Amplifying  its  rule  that  schools  must  be  in  operation 
for  at  least  one  year  before  they  may  accept  veteran- 
enrollees  under  the  GI  bill  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Sep¬ 
tember  20),  the  VA  has  announced  that  the  restriction  does 
not  apply  if  the  school  (1)  has  merely  changed  location, 
ownership  or  management  (2)  has  set  up  an  additional 
course  in  another  building  (3)  is  a  tax-supported  public 
elementary  or  secondary  institution  (4)  is  a  tax-sup¬ 
ported,  religious  or  charitable  institution  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing.  Nor  does  the  regulation  cover  apprenticeship  or 
on-the-job  training. 

Inquiry  Into  ^^propaf|anda  kits.’’  which  vari¬ 
ous  groups  are  said  to  be  offering  teachers,  is  being  made 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
Under  close  scrutiny  are  the  teaching  materials  furnished 
by  the  CIO’s  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers.  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  August  5). 

.While  federal  aid  measures  rest  in  Congress 
(no  further  action  in  the  House  is  expected  during  this 
session),  the  issues  have  come  to  the  fore  in  New  York 
state.  Shortly  after  announcing  his  intention  to  enter  the 
senatorial  campaign.  Republican  John  Foster  Dulles  de¬ 
clared  his  opposition  to  any  type  of  federal  aid  for  schools. 
His  Democratic  opponent,  former  Governor  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  immediately  lined  up  with  school-aid  forces, 
with  the  statement  Aat  he  favored  aid  for  all  schools. 
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including  auxiliary  services  for  parochial  and  private 
institutions.  The  debate  also  was  injected  into  the  New 
York  City  mayorality  campaign  when  the  Republican- 
Liberal  candidate,  Newbold  Morris,  broadcast  the  virtues 
of  the  Barden  bill,  while  Mayor  O’Dwyer,  seeking  re- 
election,  advocated  aid  for  public  and  parochial  schools 
alike.  (See  “To  End  Feuds  Over  School  Aid,”  RELIGION.) 

Financial  crises  for  foreign  students  will 
arise  from  currency  devaluation  abroad.  Dr.  Clarence 
Linton,  president  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Foreign  Student 
Advisers,  fears.  While  many  students  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  are  in  the  U.S.  on  American  scholarships,  others 
depend  on  money  from  home,  he  points  out.  Emphasizing 
that  it  is  too  early  to  foresee  long-range  results,  he  re¬ 
ports  that  the  association  has  formed  a  committee  to 
work  out  plans  for  an  ‘‘international  pool”  which  would 
partially  exempt  students  from  present  exchange  rates. 

Enforcement  of  the  Feinberg  law,  which 
would  prevent  Communists  from  teaching  in  public 
schools  of  New  York,  has  been  delayed  while  the  Albany 
Supreme  Court  decides  whether  or  not  the  statute  is 
constitutional.  A  temporary  stay  blocks  action  under  the 
law  by  the  Board  of  Regents.  Another  suit  for  injunc¬ 
tion  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  September  20)  seeks  to  re¬ 
strain  the  New  York  City  school  board  from  carrying 
out  its  duties  as  specified  by  the  act. 


Administration 


Success  of  a  citizens’  schooi  council  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  September  10  Saturday  Review  of  Litera¬ 
ture.*  An  example  of  the  type  of  activity  encouraged 
by  the  newly  formed  Nat.  Citizens  Commission  for  Public 
Schools,  the  Westport  (Conn.)  School  Study  Council 
was  organized  in  1946  at  the  inspiration  of  Supt.  Ger- 
hardt  E.  Rast.  Composed  of  65  citizens  (with  each  civic 
organization,  and  all  racial  and  religious  groups  repre¬ 
sented),  the  council  first  made  studies  of  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries,  the  need  for  construction  and  equipment,  and  of 
the  desirability  for  an  expanded  health  and  physical 
education  program.  (How  it  went  about  its  work,  which 
entailed  looking  into  school  conditions  elsewhere,  is  told 
in  the  booklet  “A  Community  Studies  Its  Schools.”) 
Later,  the  group  made  an  investigation  of  eitizenship 
education,  including  a  survey  on  how  children  of  West- 
port  spend  their  out-of-school  hours.  While  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  council  have  been  significant,  the  author 
states,  its  greatest  value  has  been  in  arousing  the  entire 
community  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  school  system. 

Uniform  naming  of  eonrses  in  all  California 
high  schools  is  being  considered  by  the  California  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Study  of  Education,  which  recently  submit¬ 
ted  the  suggestion  to  the  California  Assn,  of  Secondary 
School  Administrators.  For  several  years  the  committee 
has  been  encouraging  uniform  naming  and  numbering 
of  basic  collegiate  courses.  It  reports  that  the  first  step 
in  this  direction  has  been  taken  by  the  U.  of  California 


— which  recently  sent  its  list  of  course  names  to  all  col¬ 
leges  in  the  state,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  conform. 

Composed  of  22  members  representing  the  State  Dept, 
of  Education,  various  educational  associations  and  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  all  school  levels,  the  California  committee 
is  working  to  bring  more  order  into  the  state’s  educational 
system.  Among  other  current  projects,  it  is:  (1)  en¬ 
couraging  use  of  a  uniform  transcription  and  counseling 
blank  for  sending  high  school  transcripts  to  colleges  (2) 
studying  the  possibility  of  a  state  accrediting  agency  for 
elementary  schools,  high  schools,  junior  colleges  and 
four-year  colleges  (3)  preparing  a  list  of  minimum  es¬ 
sentials  for  various  levels  in  each  of  nine  languages  (4) 
studying  present  methods  of  awarding  student  scholar¬ 
ships  within  the  state,  and  comparing  them  with  those 
used  elsewhere  (5)  investigating  the  possibility  of  re¬ 
ciprocity  among  colleges  in  acceptance  of  lower  division 
requirements — a  policy  that  may  become  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increasing  number  of  students  transferring  to 
four-year  schools  from  junior  colleges  (the  number  of 
such  transfers  is  said  to  be  greater  in  California  than 
the  number  of  students  who  enter  four-year  colleges 
directly  from  high  schools). 

School  business  officials  are  conducting  their 
annual  convention  in  Boston,  Mass.,  this  week.  The  pro¬ 
gram  consists  of  12  divisional  meetings  on  different 
phases  of  school  business  administration,  nine  round¬ 
table  discussions  on  general  subjects,  four  assemblies 
with  speakers  (including  Secretary  of  Labor  Maurice  J. 
Tobin  and  Supt.  Kenneth  McFarland  of  Topeka,  Kans.) 

District  reorganization  in  California  will 
be  supervised  by  the  State  Education  Dept,  after  the 
State  Commission  on  Optional  Reorganization  of  School 
Districts  disbands  this  fall.  Created  by  the  legislature  in 
1945  for  a  four-year  term,  the  commission  has  been  able 
to  win  approval  in  only  20%  of  the  elections  called  on  its 
recommendation.  While  believing  that  larger  districts 
would  bring  better  educational  programs  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  school  operation,  individual  communities  fear  the 
loss  of  their  own  districts,  wanting  reorganization  only 
for  others,  commission  members  say.  But  more  districts 
may  be  willing  to  combine  in  the  future.  A  measure 
passed  by  the  1949  legislature  provides  that  a  consolidat¬ 
ing  unit  will  continue  to  receive  the  same  state  aid  as  in 
the  past  for  five  years  after  unification. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“Yttnkee  Town  Goes  to  School”  Raymond  Walters,  Jr.  Sat. 

Review  of  Literature,  Sept.  10,  1949.  25  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  19. 

Superintendent  and  School  Board,  Ralph  V.  Hunkins.  U.  of  Ne¬ 
braska  Press,  Lincoln.  132p.  ( A  discussion  of  operating  relations 
between  the  superintendent  and  school  board  of  a  small  commun¬ 
ity.  One  of  the  “Small  School  and  Its  Community”  series.) 

“Essentials  in  State-Wide  Community-College  Planning.”  Leonard 
V.  Koos.  School  Review,  Sept.  1949.  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37. 
(A  leader  in  the  junior  college  field  who  conducted  state-wide 
junior  college  inquiries  in  Illinois,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania, 

Dr.  Koos  sets  forth  10  “generalisations”  which  should  be  followed 
in  planning  and  establishing  commutuly  colleges.) 

Schools  Are  What  We  Make  Them.  Bell  &  Howell  Co.,  7100  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Road,  Chicago  45,  III.  34p.  Free.  ( A  booklet  to  guid' 
citizens  in  evaluating  and  studying  the  problems  of  public  schools 
in  their  community. ) 
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Professional  Relations 


Participation  in  school  elections  is  a  civil 
right  of  all  teachers,  the  NEA  Nat.  Commission  for  De> 
fense  of  Democracy  through  Education  stressed  last  month 
as  it  submitted  a  report*  on  the  dismissal  of  five  teachers 
by  the  Grand  Prairie  (Tex.)  Board  of  Education. 

These  teachers  (including  the  president  and  president¬ 
elect  of  a  new  teachers’  association),  the  investigation  re¬ 
vealed,  had  indicated  to  people  in  the  community  their 
choice  of  candidates  in  a  school  board  election,  subse¬ 
quently  had  been  dismissed  with  no  explanation.  Re¬ 
porting  that  the  board  was  within  its  legal  rights  due  to 
absence  of  dismissal  legislation  in  Texas,  the  Commission 
cited  the  incident  as  a  direct  violation  of  sound  profes¬ 
sional  practices,  an  unwarranted  attempt  at  “thought 
control,”  a  denial  of  teachers’  civil  rights. 

]|lany  choices  for  in-service  training  are 

available  to  teachers  in  the  Kern  County  (Calif.)  Union 
High  School  District,  for  a  new  system  of  appraising 
and  crediting  not  only  formal  college  courses,  but  many 
other  types  of  experience,  recently  has  been  established. 
Giving  “training”  a  broad  meaning,  the  district  requires 
each  professional  employe  to  complete  eight  units  of  work 
within  each  successive  five-year  period.  While  two  of 
these  units  must  be  in  regular  courses  offered  by  a  recog¬ 
nized  college  or  university,  at  least  three  must  be  in  either 
(1)  community  service — with  membership  in  civic  or¬ 
ganizations  receiving  credit  (2)  work  experience  (3) 
travel  (4)  professional  activities — including  membership 
and  offices  in  professional  groups,  participation  in  work¬ 
shops  and  special  programs,  development  of  new  tech¬ 
niques  or  materials,  professional  reading  (5)  forums 
and  lectures — with  a  series  of  12  counting  one  unit,  a 
series  of  six  counting  one-half. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
•Grand  Prairie,  Texas — A  Case  Involving  the  Civil  Rights  of 
Teachers  and  the  Ethical  Responsibilities  of  Boards  of  Education, 
fiat.  Comm,  for  the  Defense  of  Democracy  through  Education. 
fiEA,  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  26p. 

Handbook  for  Teachers  New  to  Tulsa  Public  Schools,  Charles  C. 
Mason.  Tulsa  Publit  Schools,  Tulsa,  Okla.  (An  illustrated  hand¬ 
book  covering  school  policies  and  teachers'  responsibilities,  the 
school  system's  philosophy  of  education,  the  community.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


An  experiment  in  history  teaching  at  the 

College  of  the  U.  of  Chicago  (where  students  may  enroll 
after  their  sophomore  year  of  high  school)  has  resulted 
in  the  publication  of  a  two-volume,  1,700-page  American 
history  by  the  Social  Sciences  I  staff.  Containing  250 
important  documents  and  writings  that  comprise  the 
“great  arguments  of  American  democracy,”  the  volumes 
are  called  The  People  Shall  Judge* — a  title  which  di¬ 
vulges  the  method  of  teaching  used  in  Social  Sciences  I. 

Taking  the  place  of  a  history  textbook.  The  People 
Shall  Judge  requires  students  to  make  their  own  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  country’s  history.  Besides  giving  stu¬ 


dents  basic  historical  knowledge  about  American  ideas 
and  institutions,  study  of  original  documents  rather  than 
secondary  materials  (1)  increases  their  competence  in 
analyzing  social  issues  (2)  develops  their  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  (3)  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  examine 
tbeir  own  standards  in  an  atmosphere  of  free  inquiry  and 
discussion,  the  teachers  believe.  Elxcept  for  a  short  note 
on  time  and  occasion  at  the  beginning  of  each  selection, 
documents  are  presented  without  comment — that  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  come  later  when  the  writings  are  subjected  to  the 
critical  examination  of  students  in  discussion  classes. 

In  a  preface,  F.  Champion  Ward,  dean  of  the  college, 
declares  that  liberal  education  must  help  people  judge 
well.  “Since  the  wise  citizen  is  more  than  the  informed 
citizen,  he  needs  to  learn  more  than  a  summary  of  the 
facts  of  American  history.  Accordingly,  these  teachers 
have  placed  at  the  center  of  their  course,  not  textbooks, 
but  primary  materials.  In  class  discussions,  ‘learning’ 
and  ‘thinking’  advance  together  in  so  close  an  alliance 
that  what  the  student  ‘knows’  is  not  what  he  has  been 
told  to  learn,  but  what  his  own  active  analysis  of  the 
problems  of  the  course  has  led  him  to  believe  or  doubt. 
He  and  his  fellow-students  have  been  engaged  not  only  in 
claiming  a  heritage  of  wisdom  and  achievement  in  the 
American  past,  but  in  forming  habits  of  open  discussion 
and  independent  judgment  which  will  lead  to  wise  de¬ 
cisions  and  new  achievements  in  the  American  future.” 

Tips  on  how  to  study  recently  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  a  student  committee  working  with  freshman 
advisers  at  the  U.  of  Illinois.  Particularly  for  first-year 
college  students  (but  good  advice  for  all),  the  suggestions 
include:  (1)  plan  a  daily  schedule  for  classes,  study, 
exercise,  fun,  sleep  (2)  study  at  a  desk,  not  on  a  bed  or 
in  an  easy  chair  (3)  keep  work  up-to-date  (4)  don’t  stay 
up  late  studying  before  an  exam  (5)  break  away  from 
books  for  a  while  if  you  catch  yourself  day-dreaming 
(6)  make  lists  of  tasks  that  must  be  done  (7)  don’t  be 
frightened  about  what  others  say  regarding  courses,  teach¬ 
ers  and  exams  (8)  in  case  of  trouble,  see  the  teacher. 

Learning  increa§e§  through  te§t8  when  cor¬ 
rect  answers  are  made  known  immediately,  according  to 
results  of  experiments  conducted  as  long  ago  as  1934. 
But  until  recently,  a  means  whereby  a  student  could  have 
this  immediate  knowledge — and  teachers,  a  true  estimate 
of  his  work — has  not  been  readily  available.  However,  a 
few  years  ago  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  February  20,  1948) 
Maurice  E.  Troyer,  of  Syracuse  U.,  and  Geo.  W.  Angell, 
of  Michigan  State,  developed  a  punchboard  scoring  de¬ 
vice  that  seemed  to  solve  the  problem.  Put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  last  month,  the  new  self -scorer  consists  of  ( 1 )  a  frame 

(2)  a  double  sheet  containing  numbers  for  questions  on 
one  page  and  red  dots  indicating  answers  on  the  other 

(3)  a  perforated  cardboard  filler.  The  cardboard  is 
placed  within  the  double  sheet,  both  are  inserted  into  the 
frame,  which  then  may  be  locked  by  the  teacher.  Stu¬ 
dents  may  use  the  apparatus  for  taking  multiple-answer, 
objective  quizzes  which  the  teacher  must  make  out  to 
correspond  with  the  answer  sheets.  As  they  punch,  stu¬ 
dents  know  immediately  if  the  answer  is  right,  for  the 
red  dot  will  appear  if  they  choose  correctly.  If  they  are 
wrong,  they  may  punch  until  the  red  dot  is  uncovered. 
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The  number  of  punches  tells  the  teacher  how  many  guesses 
the  student  made,  and  something  about  his  thought  proc¬ 
esses  as  he  chose  first  one  answer,  then  another.  (The 
scorers  are  being  made  by  Science  Research  Associates, 
228  S.  Wabash,  Chicago  4.  Frames  and  fillers — which 
are  permanent — come  together,  are  priced  at  $1.50  per 
set.  Double  sheets  for  answers — which  must  be  new  with 
each  test — cost  $1  for  25.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
•The  People  Shall  Judge,  Social  Sciences  I  Staff,  College  of  the 
U.  of  Chicago.  U.  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37. 
2  vol.  $4.50  ea. 

Constructing  Classroom  Elxaminations,  Ellis  IF eitzman  and  Walter 
J.  McNamara.  Science  Research  Associates,  228  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago  4.  I53p.  ( A  manual  to  guide  teachers  in  objective  test 
construction. ) 

An  Experimental  Study  of  Two  Methods  of  Long  Division,  Ken¬ 
neth  Gary  Fuller.  Bur.  of  Pubns.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
U.,  525  W.  1 20th  St.,  N.Y.  27.  (Report  of  an  experiment  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  worth  of  a  new  method  of  long  division. ) 

Classroom  Techniques  in  Improving  Reading,  Wm.  S.  Gray.  U. 
of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37.  $2.75. 

Curricula 


Greater  emphasis  on  American  history  in 

junior  and  senior  high  schools  is  revealed  in  a  survey* 
recently  published  by  the  U.S.  Ofifice  of  Education.  Since 
1933-34,  it  discloses,  the  proportion  of  seventh  and  eighth- 
grade  students  taking  U.S.  history  has  grown  30%;  the 
proportion  of  high  school  students  enrolled  in  American 
history  classes  is  up  nine  per  cent.  In  almost  all  courses, 
current  affairs  is  a  regular  part  of  the  study,  with  most 
classes  allotting  one  day  in  five  to  history-in-the-making. 

Based  on  a  sampling  of  449  secondary  schools,  the  re¬ 
port  indicates  that  90%  of  all  school  systems  require 
pupils  to  take  at  least  two  years  of  American  history.  In 
these  courses,  approximately  six  to  10%  of  the  time  is 
devoted  to  the  study  of  government  and  the  Constitution. 

In  junior  high  schools,  enrollment  in  civics  and  citizen¬ 
ship,  world  history  and  state  history  also  has  increased. 
But  the  number  of  students  taking  geography  and  “social 
science”  has  declined.  In  high  school,  registrations  also 
are  up  for  world  history,  civics  and  citizenship,  geography 
and  modern  history,  while  sharp  declines  are  reported  for 
ancient  and  medieval  history,  smaller  decreases  for  “so¬ 
cial  science,”  economics  and  sociology. 

Demand  for  engineers  versed  in  Engiish 

has  resulted  in  a  new  project  at  Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Troy,  N.Y.  This  year  English  teachers  will  be 
assigned  to  help  students  in  planning  and  revising  term 
papers,  theses  and  technical  reports.  According  to  Dr. 
C.  H.  Gray,  head  of  the  Elnglish  department,  every  paper 
will  be  examined  for  English  usage  as  well  as  for  content. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

•Teaching  of  United  States  History  in  Public  High  Schools, 

Howard  R.  Anderson.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  15c 

“Problem  Vs.  Subject,”  Stanford  S.  Kight  and  John  M.  Mickelson. 
Clearing  House,  Sept.  1949.  207  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  (Report  of  an 
experiment  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  problem-centered  and 
subfect-centered  instruction. ) 


Guidance 


Problems  of  high  school  youth  have  been 
disclosed  by  two  recently  completed  surveys.  One  of 
these,  conducted  by  L.  J.  Elias,  Washington  State  College, 
Pullman,  tabulates  replies  to  a  12-page  questionnaire 
received  from  5,500  students  in  154  Washington  high 
schools.  Presenting  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  cares 
of  young  people,  the  results  of  the  study*  reveal  that 
students  are  particularly  concerned  about  their  choice  of 
vocation.  Forty  per  cent  reported  that  there  was  no  one 
in  their  school  who  they  felt  had  the  ability  to  help  them 
make  a  choice.  Nearly  half  wanted  wider  course  offer¬ 
ings,  44%  more  vocational  courses. 

Another  recent  survey  is  the  work  of  the  Purdue  U. 
Opinion  Panel  for  Young  People.  Nation-wide  in  scope, 
it  covers  some  300  situations  that  are  reasons  for  con¬ 
cern  among  teen-agers.  Replies  from  15,000  youth  showed 
that  while  79%  liked  school,  school  caused  many  prob¬ 
lems:  (1)  54%  wanted  to  know  how  to  study  more  ef¬ 
fectively  (2)  56%  wished  they  had  more  poise  in  reciting 
in  class  (3)  53%  said  they  had  difficulty  keeping  their 
minds  on  studying  (4)  40%  wanted  to  know  more  defi¬ 
nitely  how  they  were  doing  in  their  school  work  (5)  43% 
worry  about  tests  (6)  49%  want  work  experience  (7) 
41%  have  difficulty  expressing  themselves  in  writing 
(8)  21%  reported  they  did  not  know  how  to  use  the 
library  (9)  21%  doubted  the  value  of  school  subjects. 
(The  questionnaires  filled  out  in  the  survey  are  available 
in  the  form  of  a  “Youth  Inventory”t  from  Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

•High  School  Youth  Look  at  Their  Problems,  L.  J.  Elias.  College 

Bookstore,  State  College  of  Washington,  Pullman.  75c. 

tYouth  Inventory,  Science  Research  Associates.  228  S.  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago  4.  Quantity  prices.  (Questionnaires  to  be  used  in 
studying  youth  problems  in  individual  high  schools.  A  report  on 
how  these  questions  were  answered  by  15,000  high  school  students, 
when  polled  by  the  Purdue  U.  Opinion  Panel  for  Young  People, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  publisher  without  charge.) 

Essentials  of  Psychological  Testing,  Lee  Jos.  Cronbach.  Harper 
&  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  488p.  $4.50.  (Various  types  of 
tests  are  presented  to  illustrate  the  underlying  basic  concepts  and 
theories  of  psychological  testing.) 


Religion 


To  end  roligiouN  feuds  over  seli«»ol  aid. 

the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 
has  recommended  that  aid  to  education  and  welfare  serv¬ 
ices  for  children  be  treated  as  separate  projects.  “By 
drawing  a  clear  distinction  between  aid  to  schools  and 
welfare  services,  we  believe  that  necessary  assistance  can 
be  given  education  without  making  it  the  object  of  sec¬ 
tarian  controversy  or  without  compromising  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  separation  of  church  and  state,”  the  executive 
committee  of  the  council  announced  last  month.  Congress 
should  consider  establishment  of  welfare  services  for  chil¬ 
dren,  it  added,  but  if  provided,  they  should  be  placed 
under  the  administration  of  a  public  agency. 
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Exchange  of  classroom  visits  among  parochial 
and  public  school  teachers  would  do  much  to  clarify 
mutual  problems  and  to  remove  prejudices,  Msgr.  John 
S.  Middleton,  secretary  of  education  for  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Archdiocese  of  New  York,  said  last  month.  Speaking 
before  the  annual  convocation  of  Catholic  school  teachers 
in  the  archdiocese,  he  emphasized  that  contrary  to  “prev¬ 
alent  opinion,  parochial  schools  are  more  than  catechetical 
institutions  •  .  •  [that  being]  Christocentric,  they  prepare 
students  to  live  fully  in  a  democracy.” 

In  appealing  the  ^'^Dixon  ruling,’’  which 
barred  139  members  of  Roman  Catholic  orders  from 
teaching  in  tax-supported  institutions  in  New  Mexico, 
Protestant  plaintiffs  are  seeking  a  broader  interpretation 
of  the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state.  The 
group  hopes  to  have  the  decision  revised  so  that  it  will 
( 1 )  disqualify  ail  members  of  Catholic  orders  from  public 
school  service,  and  (2)  prohibit  distribution  of  textbooks 
to  parochial  school  students,  as  well  as  to  parochial 
schools.  (According  to  a  recent  opinion  of  New  Mexico’s 
attorney  general,  the  Dixon  decision  barred  distribution 
of  textbooks  to  private  and  parochial  schools  only.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Tufts  College  Laboratory  School  for  Teachers  and  Children," 
Edna  M.  Baxter.  Religious  Education,  Sept.-Oct.  1949.  29  Pleas¬ 
ant  St.,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  (How  intergroup  education  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  through  a  study  of  the  beginnings  of  life.) 

Student  Activities 


To  encourage  use  of  the  library  in  the  Cen- 
tralia  (Ill.)  township  high  ^school,  the  library  staff  (and 
student  assistants)  have  undertaken  an  ambitious  project: 
compilation  of  individual  bibliographies  for  each  of  the 
school’s  approximately  1,000  students. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  members  of  the  staff 
explain,*  every  student  is  required  to  fill  out  a  “library 
card”  which,  among  other  data,  asks  him  to  note  his 
major  interest.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  receives  a  list  of 
suggested  reading  on  his  favorite  topic  and  specific  in¬ 
formation  on  how  he  can  locate  additional  material 
through  the  use  of  the  card  catalog,  reference  books  and 
periodical  indexes.  The  file  of  “library  cards”  then  be¬ 
comes  a  permanent  record  showing  what  books  each  stu¬ 
dent  has  withdrawn,  and  is  used  by  librarians  to  obtain 
information  on  which  students  do  the  most  reading,  which 
the  least,  which  are  making  use  of  their  bibliographies. 
Non-borrowers  usually  are  called  in  for  personal  inter¬ 
views  on  how  the  library  could  serve  them  if  they  would 
give  it  a  chance. 

’’Conservation  Can’t  Wait”  is  the  sign  borne 
by  a  34-foot  trailer  now  on  tour  of  Iowa  schools.  Con¬ 
taining  100  live  specimens  of  birds,  fish,  mammals,  rep¬ 
tiles  and  other  animals  native  to  the  state,  the  exhibit  is 
sponsored  by  the  State  Conservation  Commission  which 
sent  it  out  in  the  spring  of  1948.  By  the  end  of  the  fall 
touring  season  (trailer  life  is  too  cold  for  the  animals  in 
the  winter),  the  traveling  zoo  will  have  visited  75  schools. 

Another  type  of  arrangement  for  interesting  grade 
school  pupils  in  the  protection  of  wildlife  has  been  made 


in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Sponsored  by  the  Wisconsin  Humane 
Society,  a  live-animal  lending  library  is  available  for 
teachers  who  wish  to  withdraw  various  small  animals  for 
classroom  study.  The  society  also  furnishes  cages,  dry 
feed,  a  history  of  the  animal  and  instructions  for  its  care 
when  a  specimen  is  loaned  out. 

In  New  York  City,  incidentally,  the  Bronx  zoo  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  course  for  teachers  this  fall.  Carrying  credit 
(toward  salary  increases  and  promotions),  it  is  designed 
to  help  them  answer  the  many  questions  that  arise  as 
they  take  classes  on  zoo  field  trips. 

In  mock  Congressional  sessions  conducted 
by  civics  classes  at  Hillside  junior  high  school,  Montclair, 
N.J.,  each  student  assumes  the  identity  of  one  of  the  law¬ 
makers  on  Capitol  Hill.  Although  serving  on  the  same 
“committees”  and  showing  interest  in  the  same  measures 
as  their  counterparts  in  Washington,  student  “Congress¬ 
men”  do  not  necessarily  advocate  the  same  bills. 

Book  selections  for  junior  high  pupils  are 

being  offered  for  the  first  time  this  year  by  the  Teen 
Age  Book  Club.  Co-sponsored  by  Pocket  Books  and 
Scholastic  Magazines,  the  club  previously  has  offered  the 
same  selection  of  25c  books  for  readers  of  both  junior 
and  senior  high  school  age. 

IJntimely  requests  for  artwork  have  brought 
the  formation  of  a  “Commercial  Art  Service  Center”  in 
the  Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  high  school.  Actually,  the 
“center”  is  an  art  class  which  deals  with  lettering  and 
basic  commercial  techniques,  but  instead  of  the  usual 
projected  assignments,  students  turn  in  art  jobs  needed 
for  various  school  functions.  There  is  one  steadfast  rule: 
requests  for  artwork  must  be  filed  in  writing,  two  weeks 
in  advance.  While  previously  pleas  for  help  in  designing 
posters,  stage  decorations  and  program  announcements 
impeded  the  regular  work  of  the  art  department,  now  such 
jobs  are  a  necessary  intake  for  the  success  of  the  “center.” 

Chief  bridge  to  w'orld-mindedness  among 
high  school  students  is  contact  with  some  person  from  a 
foreign  country,  according  to  a  survey  of  1,054  high 
school  seniors  conducted  for  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor.  Asked  to  list  “three  experiences  that  had  helped  them 
the  most  in  developing  an  understanding  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  or  in  arousing  their  interest  in  world  affairs,”  267 
students  noted  the  influence  of  adults  from  abroad;  250, 
social  studies  classes ;  240,  young  people  from  other  coun¬ 
tries;  124,  movies;  120,  books.  Other  experiences  men¬ 
tioned  (in  order  of  frequency)  were:  World  War  II, 
living  and  travel  abroad,  correspondence,  language  classes, 
radio  programs,  school  assemblies,  world  news,  contact 
with  United  Nations,  forums  and  conferences,  school  af¬ 
filiation  programs  with  foreign  schools,  exchange  teach¬ 
ers,  service  projects  (such  as  sending  CARE  packages), 
debates  on  world  affairs,  stamp  collecting. 

When  a  senior  class  had  a  house  party 

in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  last  June,  the  Central  high  school 
staff  was  making  good  a  boast  that  “anything  fraternities 
and  sororities  can  do,  a  school-supervised  social  program 
can  do  better.”  Secret  societies,  prohibited  by  state  law. 
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had  been  dissolved  several  years  earlier,  but  at  the  time, 
students  were  unconvinced  that  legislators  and  school 
authorities  had  not  combined  to  scotch  their  fun.  When 
asked  to  list  reasons  for  wanting  secret  organizations,  one 
student  had  written  that  only  that  type  of  group  “could 
have  a  house  party.” 

Described  in  the  September  Michigan  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  a  school-sponsored  house  party  (held  at  a  camp 
belonging  to  the  Michigan  Education  Assn.)  was  the 
school’s  reply.  At  the  end  of  three  days’  activities  (swim¬ 
ming,  boating,  outdoors  sports,  indoor  games,  dancing), 
teachers  and  parents  called  the  event  an  outstanding  suc¬ 
cess,  while  students  were  confident  that  the  merits  of 
school  social  programs  had  not  been  overstated. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
*“The  Student’s  Reading  Interest  and  the  Library”  Vera  E.  Goess- 
ling  and  Rachel  C.  Wilkes.  Educational  Press  Bulletin,  Sept. 
1949.  State  Dept,  of  Education,  Springfield,  III. 

“Art  Reproductions  for  Teenagers,”  Rita  Saslow.  Library  Jour., 
Sept.  15,  1949.  62  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.  19.  (Suggestions  for  choos¬ 
ing  pictures  for  young  people,  and  a  recommended  list.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Fun  for  a  Fortnight,”  H.  E.  Cayman.  Pennsylvania  School  jour.. 
Sept.  1949.  400  N.  3rd  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  (Report  of  the  first 
season  of  Camp  Penn,  Indiantown  Gap,  which  provided  camping 
experiences  for  2,300  underprivileged  boys  this  summer. ) 


Audio-V  isual 


llraniatizing  documents  of  history,  a  radio 
series  offered  by  the  U.  of  Michigan’s  WUOM  (FM)  will 
be  carried  on  a  network  of  FM  stations  in  Michigan  be¬ 
ginning  this  month.  Titled  “Treasures  Off  the  Shelf,”  the 
programs,  dealing  with  rare  books,  papers  and  letters 
owned  by  the  Clements  Library  of  the  university,  will 
re-create  the  historical  situation  at  the  time  the  documents 
were  written.  Some  of  the  letters  scheduled  for  presenta¬ 
tion  are  one  from  Columbus  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella; 
correspondence  between  Benedict  Arnold  and  Major 
Andre;  a  note  from  George  Washington  written  to  de-  j 
ceive  (General  Clinton  as  to  the  movement  of  troops.  I 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


Luneh  is  an  educational  experience  in  the 

schools  of  Sunnyside,  Wash.,  where  all  children  from  the 
first  through  eighth  grades  are  served  their  noon-time 
meal  in  their  classrooms.  Prepared  in  a  large  central 
kitchen  and  conveyed  to  the  various  school  buildings  in 
large  vacuum  kettles  by  school  pickups,  the  lunches  are 
received  by  student  building  committees  who  distribute 
the  hot  food  on  carts  to  individual  rooms.  There  student 
classroom  committees  are  responsible  for  serving  it  to 
their  classmates. 

By  transforming  the  classroom  into  a  dining  room, 
teachers  keep  their  groups  together  and  are  able  to  use 
the  lunch  as  a  springboard  for  discussions  on  nutrition 
and  the  niceties  of  social  living,  Supt.  Albert  L.  Ayars, 
explains.  The  meal  is  conducted  in  mannerly  style — 
children  remain  standing  until  all  are  ready  to  be  seated, 
all  leave  the  table  (sometimes  desks  pushed  together)  at 
the  same  time.  When  the  occasion  seems  fitting,  the 
teacher  brings  up  such  subjects  as  proper  topics  for  meal¬ 
time  conversation,  the  value  of  eating  slowly  and  chewing 
food  well,  pointers  on  how  to  handle  tableware. 

Visitors  to  the  school  system  are  encouraged  to  stay 
to  lunch  as  guests  of  one  of  the  classrooms,  Supt.  Ayars 
adds.  They  find  pupil  committees  ready  to  greet  and 
serve  them — for  hospitality  is  another  social  grace  stressed 
in  the  school-lunch  program. 

Another  study  of  student  eating  habits  has 

been  conducted  by  the  Institute  of  Student  Opinion  of 
Scholastic  Magazines.  After  gathering  information  on 
noon-time  diets  from  8,000  students  in  28  selected  high 
schools  (the  first  survey  dealt  with  breakfasts — EDUCATION 
SUMMARY,  April  20), the  Institute  reports  that  students 
who  ate  lunch  at  home  were  served  mainly  soup,  salad 
and  vegetables.  But  the  most  common  food  choices  at 
school  were  found  to  be  sandwiches,  ice  cream  and  pre¬ 
pared  beverages. 
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A  class-made  geometry  filmstrip  is  being 
used  at  Scotch  Plains  (N.J.)  high  school,  according  to 
Dorothy  Roberts,  head  of  the  mathematics  department. 
Presenting  30  typical  objects  that  may  be  seen  within  a  ' 
few  blocks  of  the  school,  the  strip  features  them  as  geo¬ 
metrical  figures.  For  example,  an  evergreen  tree  typifies  ^ 
a  cone;  a  bass  drum,  a  cylinder;  an  archery  target,  con¬ 
centric  circles;  an  oval  window,  an  ellipse;  railroad 
tracks,  parallels.  A  booklet,  written  by  students,  de-  j 
scribes  each  figure,  taking  the  place  of  commentary.  r 

The  first  television  education  meeting  is  I 

to  be  conducted  in  Philadelphia,  April  20  and  21  in  con-  I 
junction  with  Schoolmen’s  Week  of  the  U.  of  Pennsyl-  I 
vania.  The  program  will  include  workshop  groups  on  " 
classroom  use  of  TV,  scriptwriting,  production;  ad-  i 
dresses  by  television  authorities  and  educators;  and  i 

exhibits  of  equipment  I 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  > 

“Evaluating  Teaching  Materials  That  Are  Free  for  the  Asking,”  } 
Amo  DeBernardis.  Nation’s  Schools,  Oct.  1949.  919  N.  Michigan. 
Chicago  11.  (Procedures  and  approval  forms  used  in  the  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  school  system. )  | 

“Are  Universities  Teaching  Audio-V isually?”  E.  Van  Allen.  Edu-  |* 
cational  Screen,  Sept.  19^.  64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago.  ( A  survey  I 
of  154  universities.)  f 


Adult  Education 


A  new  school-community  program  in  health, 
physical  education  and  recreation  was  started  this  month 
by  the  Webster  Groves  (Mo.)  school  district,  according 
to  Supt.  Leonard  A.  Steger.  For  several  years,  he  reports, 
such  a  program  has  been  envisioned,  but  with  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  new  position  (Director  of  Health,  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation,  Recreation,  School  Camping  and  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion),  the  project  will  get  under  way.  Filling  the  job  is 
Wm.  L.  Kloppe,  who  will  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
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school  system,  but  whose  salary  will  be  provided  jointly 
by  the  schools  and  the  city. 

The  Webster  Groves  School  District,  incidentally,  re¬ 
cently  has  given  the  city  part  of  its  40-acre  Memorial 
Field  for  use  in  community  recreation.  Other  parks  and 
school  grounds  will  serve  both  community  and  school. 

of  adult  education  most  widely  provided 
by  public  schools  are  (1)  evening  and  adult  schools  (2) 
exhibits  to  the  public  (3)  related  apprentice  training 
(4)  film  showings  (5)  training-within-industry  courses 
(6)  afternoon  classes  (7)  workshops  and  short  institutes 
(8)  community  center  activities  (9)  open  forums  (10) 
concert  series  (11)  lecture  series  (12)  adult  guidance 
services — in  that  order — according  to  a  report*  from  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Elducation.  Rarest  activities,  it  reveals,  are 
block  leader  organizations,  special  programs  for  people 
past  retirement  age,  radio  listeners’  groups  and  educa¬ 
tional  camps. 

Based  on  a  survey  of  school  districts  in  communities 
of  more  than  2,500  population,  the  report  also  disclosed 
that  probably  three-fourths  of  all  districts  in  that  popu¬ 
lation  category  have  some  kind  of  educational  activities 
for  adults.  Among  other  findings: 

1.  Activities  in  vocational  fields  (particularly  in  those 
for  which  federal  aid  is  granted)  are  more  widespread 
than  in  non-vocational  fields.  Agricultural  education  leads. 

2.  Most  common  non-vocational  fields  offered  are  re¬ 
creation,  high  school  subjects,  arts  and  crafts,  American¬ 
ization,  physical  education  and  music  education. 

3.  Workers’  education,  preparation  for  marriage,  inter- 
cultural  understanding  and  labor-management  courses 
are  infrequent.  Few  schools  report  literacy  education  in 
comparison  with  need  (9,420,()00  adults  in  the  U.S.  are 
illiterate,  it  is  estimated). 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

•Adult  Education  Activities  of  the  Public  Schools,  Homer  Kemp- 

fer.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  2Ip.  I5c. 


Parent-Teacher 


Parents  of  pupils  troubled  by  reading  will 
receive  special  attention  in  the  Minneapolis  schools  this 
winter.  When  parent-teacher  conferences  concern  read¬ 
ing  problems,  teachers  may  draw  from  a  new  stock  of 
pamphlets  which  have  been  designed  to  aid  parents  in 
understanding  the  school  system’s  reading  program  and 
to  show  them  how  they  can  help  their  children  overcome 
reading  difficulties.  Three  different  pamphlets  are  avail¬ 
able:  “Your  Child  Learns  to  Read,”  “Your  Child  Wants 
to  Be  an  Independent  Reader,”  “Your  Child  Is  Growing 
Up  With  Reading.” 

Experimeufiug  witb  child-parout  classes. 

the  Extension  Division  of  City  College,  New  York  City,  is 
now  offering  three  courses  in  which  parents  may  enroll 
only  with  their  children.  The  series,  entitled  “Learning 
With  Your  Children,”  consists  of  arts  and  crafts,  French 
and  folk  dancing  (the  latest  addition).  Started  four 
years  ago  as  part  of  the  adult  education  program,  the 


classes  are  under  the  direction  of  Simon  Lissim,  who 
reports  that  they  appear  to  be  more  and  more  successful. 

While  the  first  class  conducted  (art)  originally  was 
intended  to  advise  adults  on  how  to  guide  children  in 
developing  appreciation  of  form  and  color,  its  purpose 
grew  as  various  parents  asked  to  bring  their  children  to 
class  sessions.  Now  the  courses  are  planned  to  help  par¬ 
ents  and  children  understand  each  other  better  through 
expanding  their  mutual  interests. 

Oue  of  tbe  fow  fathers’  clubs  in  the  country 
is  flourishing  at  P.S.  90,  New  York  City.  Formed  last 
January,  the  club  attracts  an  average  attendance  of  al¬ 
most  200  at  its  monthly  meetings,  according  to  Principal 
Max  Gewirtz.  One  of  its  activities:  volunteer  playground 
supervision. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Parents  and  Teachers  View  the  Child,  Charlotte  del  Solar.  Bur. 
of  Pubns.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.  129 p.  i3.  ( A  com¬ 
parative  study  of  parents'  and  teachers'  attitudes  toward  the  same 
children. ) 


Building  and  Equipment 


Sonud  for  sebool-made  movies  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  with  a  new  process  developed  by  the  Armour  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 
and  recently  turned  over  to  Eastman  Kodak  to  market. 
Enabling  8  mm.  movies  to  be  equipped  with  sound  for 
the  first  time  (although  it  may  also  be  used  with  16  mm.), 
the  process  consists  of  adding  a  magnetic  material  to 
exposed  films  as  they  are  being  developed.  When  the 
finished  movie  is  received  by  the  photographer,  he  can 
add  commentary,  sound  effects  or  music  as  he  runs  the 
film  off  on  a  new  projector  with  built-in  magnetic  sound 
equipment  which  will  both  record  and  reproduce.  East¬ 
man  will  start  processing  films  with  sound  material  this 
spring,  and  at  the  same  time,  manufacturers  of  motion 
picture  equipment  will  introduce  the  new  projectors. 

Rooms  may  be  adjusted  to  class  size  in  a 

new  elementary  school  being  constructed  in  Philadelphia. 
The  largest  elementary  building  (capacity:  1,200)  plan¬ 
ned  for  the  city,  the  new  Oxford  Circle  school  will  have 
33  classrooms,  laid  out  in  units  of  three.  The  center 
room  of  each  unit  will  have  movable  walls,  so  that  the 
sizes  of  the  three  rooms  may  be  changed  as  the  need  arises. 

$»ometbing  radical  in  textbook  design  has 

been  devised  by  the  Dryden  Press,  college  text  publisher 
in  New  York  City.  According  to  a  professor  of  Spanish 
at  the  U.  of  Florida,  the  idea  is  the  “time-saver  of  a 
decade.”  According  to  another  language  professor,  it 
“overcomes  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  taste  for  reading  a  foreign  language.”  But 
one  complained  “it  makes  study  too  easy  for  students.” 

Looking  like  a  conventional  text  when  only  the  cover 
is  viewed,  the  new  books  have  a  “Dutch  door”  arrange¬ 
ment  inside.  All  pages  are  slit  in  half  across  the  middle, 
and  the  halves  may  be  turned  separately.  In  language 
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texts,  the  upper  pages  contain  reading;  the  lower  pages, 
vocabulary  and  notes.  In  a  new  composition  text  (out 
last  month),  the  top  pages  present  samples  of  prose;  the 
bottom  pages,  rules  of  composition  and  grammar.  All  of 
this  makes  it  possible  for  students  to  have  explanatory 
material  before  them  as  they  study  their  lessons,  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  time  and  energy  required  to  look  up  information 
in  the  back  of  the  book. 

Hints  on  pconomios  in  construction  may  be 

obtained  from  new  building  standards  recently  adopted 
for  all  new  Government  structures.  From  now  on  the 
Government  will  insist  on  (1)  prior  laboratory  analysis 
of  soil  at  the  site  (2)  elimination  of  roof  parapets  and 
outside  steps  (3)  more  use  of  non-ferrous  metals  for 
doors  and  windows.  By  soil  analysis,  builders  can  pro¬ 
vide  for  settlement  of  the  building  in  the  design  of  its 
foundation;  by  substituting  for  parapets  an  inward  slant¬ 
ing  top  on  projecting  cornices  and  copings  (and  by  plac¬ 
ing  a  gravel  stop  at  the  outer  edge),  costly  repair  of  leaks 
will  be  saved;  by  use  of  metal  for  doors  and  windows, 
painting  will  be  eliminated. 

Rubber  as  a  top  coat  for  playifrounds  is 

being  tested  in  Akron,  Ohio,  where  rubber  companies, 
seeking  an  outlet  for  scrap,  have  made  three  “spot”  in¬ 
stallations  in  school  yards.  The  scrap  rubber,  ground  to 
different  degrees  of  fineness,  is  substituted  for  the  final 
layer  on  “stabilized”  playgrounds.  Information  on  the 
material’s  suitability  will  be  available  at  the  close  of 
the  school-year. 

According  to  C.  J.  Bowman,  the  Akron  school  system 
has  been  in  the  process  of  stabilizing  school  grounds  for 
several  years.  The  usual  procedure,  which  costs  approxi¬ 
mately  $1  per  square  yard,  consists  of  (1)  mixing  sand 
or  gravel  into  the  existing  playground  material  (2)  pour¬ 
ing  on  a  bituminous  material  (3)  spreading  a  layer  of 
coarse  aggregate,  then  rolling  (4)  re-applying  a  bitumi¬ 
nous  penetrate  (5)  adding  a  layer  of  slag  sand. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Planning  Secondary  School  Buildings,  Louis  Nickolaus  Engel- 
hardt  and  others.  Reinhold  Pub.  Corp.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18. 
252p.  tIO.  (Ideas,  suggestions  and  building  plans  for  modern 
high  schools. ) 

“Facilities  for  Feeding,”  Nation’s  Schools,  Oct.  1949.  919  N. 
Michigan,  Chicago  11.  ( A  collection  of  articles  on  school  cafe¬ 
terias  and  kitchen  facilities.) 

Qjllege  Building  Needs.  Ernest  V,  Hollis  and  others.  Govt.  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  58p.  25c.  ( A  survey  of  existing  space, 
enrollment,  future  enrollment  and  plans  for  providing  additional 
facilities. ) 


Miseeltuny 


^^iWbo  Knows  and  Wbat’’  will  appear  on 
bookstands  late  in  the  year.  Kin  to  “Who’s  Who,”  the 
new  biographical  dictionary  (also  published  by  A.  N. 
Marquis  Co.,  Chicago)  will  list  16,000  authorities  on 
special  subjects  who  cannot  be  traced  easily  through  ex¬ 
istent  reference  sources. 
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New  Classroom  Material 


For  United  Nations  Day  ...  set  lor  October  24,  the 
Amer.  Assn,  for  the  United  Nations,  45  E.  65th  St., 
New  York  City  21,  has  prepared  two  new  one-act 
plays,  said  to  be  particularly  suitable  for  presenta¬ 
tion  by  junior  high  school  groups.  They  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  cost.  Other  aids  are  available  from 
the  NEA  International  Relations  Committee,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C.  (which  offers  a 
program  kit  for  25c) ;  NBC,  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New 
York  City;  Nat.  Citizens  Committee  for  United  Na¬ 
tions  Day,  700  Jackson  PI.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. ; 
United  Nations  Films  Divbion,  Lake  Success,  N.Y. 
(which  has  10  free  filmstrips  available  to  teachers 
who  make  their  requests  on  school  letterheads). 

Additional  "Simplified  Classics”  .  .  .  have  been 
published  by  Scott  Foresman,  433  E.  Erie,  Chicago 
11.  For  poor  readers  in  grades  seven  to  12,  the  new 
adaptations  are  Tom  Sawyer  and  Treasure  Island. 
The  former  is  priced  at  $2;  the  latter  at  $1.72. 

"Workbook  in  General  Mathematics”  ...  by 
Raleigh  SchorUng,  John  R.  Clark  and  Francis  C. 
Lankford,  Jr.,  provides  practice  in  skills  and  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  meaning  of  mathematical  funda¬ 
mentals,  placing  particular  emphasis  on  per  cents 
and  decimals.  Examination  copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  publisher.  World  Book  Co.,  Yonkers  5,  N.Y. 

Intelligent  Use  of  Forest  Resources  ...  is  the 
theme  behind  a  new  film  series  announced  last 
month  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  1150 
Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  Three  films,  entitled 
The  Forest  Grows,  The  Forest  Produces  and  Forest 
Conservation,  are  designed  for  either  adult,  junior  or 
senior  high  school  groups. 

Materials  for  Children’s  Book  Week  ...  to  be 
observed  November  13  to  19  with  the  slogan  “Make 
Friends  with  Books,”  may  be.  obtained  without 
charge  from  the  Children’s  Book  Council,  62  W. 
45th  St.,  New  York  19. 

"How  We  Get  Our  Gas”  ...  is  a  filmstrip  showing 
how  natural  and  manufactured  gas  are  produced  and 
distributed  to  homes  and  industrial  plants.  For  fifth  to 
ninth  grade,  it  is  available  without  cost  from  the 
Amer.  Gas  Assn.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17. 

A  Classroom  Plan  for  "United  Nations  News”  ... 
was  announced  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Founda¬ 
tion  recently.  Classrooms  receiving  more  than  10 
copies  may  obtain  special  rates,  a  teacher’s  copy, 
lesson  plans  for  each  issue.  Address  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion  is  45  E.  65th  St,  New  York  21. 

"Arithmetic  Can  Be  Fun”  ...  by  Munro  Leaf, 
takes  up  telling  time,  reading  the  calendar,  simple 
measurement,  counting,  addition  and  subtraction, 
all  in  cartoon  fashion.  The  book,  a  sequel  to  Health 
Can  Be  Fun,  Safety  Can  Be  Fun,  Grammar  Can  Be 
Fun  and  Manners  Can  Be  Fun,  was  published  last 
month  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  E.  Washington  Square, 
Philadelphia  5. 

A  Recording  of  a  Stockholders’  Meeting  ...  may 
be  obtained  by  school  business  classes  that  are 
studying  how  corporations  function.  The  meeting 
is  the  past  annual  session  of  Pillsbury  Mills.  Re¬ 
quests  for  the  recording  should  go  to  its  offices 
in  Minneapolis. 
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